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MAY    IT    PLEASE    YOUR    EXCELLENCY, 


IT  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice,' 
that  many  of  the  Public  Prints,  and  Periodical  Pub- 
lications (particularly  the  Edinburgh  Review) 
liave,  for  some  time  past,  endeavoured  to  impress 
the  People  of  Great-Britain  with  an  opinion  that 
Colonies  are  of  little  or  no  value,  and  cannot  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  expense  of  maintain^ 
ing  and  defending  them. 

If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  publicity  which 
has  thus  been  given  to  it,  can  be  productive  of  no 
evil,  as  it  will  only  hasten  the  time  when  the  Mo- 
ther Country  will  relieve  herself  from  this  incum- 
brance ;  but  if  it  be  unsound,  it  cannot  be  too  early 
refuted,  because  the  promulgation  of  it  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  weaken  the  tie  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  her  Colonies. 


; 


Permanence  and  stability  are  the  firc^t  ob* 
jccts  which  every  Individual  seeks — no  station  in 
,  / life  is  highly  valued  unless  there  is  a  prospect  of 
retaining  it — and  that  which,  though  lucrative,  is 
considered  merely  temporary,  is  willingly  exchang- 
ed for  one  which  produces  less  emolument,  but  is 
of  more  certain  duration. 

This  feeling  operates  upon  Communities  as 
well  as  upon  Individuals — and,  therefore,  if  the 
Inhabitants  of  Great-Britain  are  induced  to  think 
that  the  Colonies  are  not  worth  retaining,  and  the 
Colonists  consequently  suppose  that  they  will  not 
long  be  retained,  the  minds  of  both  not  only  be- 
come prepared  for  a  change,  but  are  disposed  to 
ilesire  it. 

As  I  entertain  a  very  different  opinion  upon 
this  subject,  from  the  Writers  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, 1  am  induced,  by  the  kindness  with  which 
Your  Excellency  received  my  observations  upon 
the  policy  of  relaxing  the  restrictions  on  the  Colo- 
nial Trade,  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  upoa 
*his  interesting  subject. 

^  J  You  may  perhaps  observe,  that  His  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  have  expressed  no  such  opi- 
.  nions,  and  that  the  kind  attention  which  they  have 
recently  paid  to  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  Co- 
lonies, precludes  the  idea  of  their  participating  ill 
the  sentiments  of  these  Persons;  and  therefore  it 
is  unnecessary  to  trouble  them  upon  the  subject. 

This  I  admit  to  be  true — but  at  the  same  time 
J  beg  permission  to  observe,  that  it  is  His  Majes- 
ty's  Ministers  who  can  alone  set  the  public  mind 
at  rest  upon  this  subject — If  they  are  impressed 
v^ith  aa  opinioa  that  the  Colonies  in  general  must 


.--'-. 


be  valuable  appendages  to  a  Country,  whose  great-, 
uess  is  founded  upon  her  Naval  Power — If,  upon 
turning  their  attention  to  these  North- American 
Colonies,  they  should  feel  convinced  that  if  they 
are  not  retained  by  Great-Britain  they  must  fall 
into  the  hands  of  America,  and  thereby  greatly  in- 
crease the  maritime  strength  of  a  rival  nation — they 
might  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which  would  nianifest 
more  strongly  than  any  publication  of  their  senti- 
ments can  do,  that  Great-Britain  knows  the  value 
of  these  Possessions,  and  is  determined  to  retain 
them. 

If  now,  in  the  time  of  Peace  and  Prosperity, 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  should  judiciously  emplo/ 
an  adequate  Sum  of  Money,  to  put  these  Colonieflt 
into  a  permanent  state  of  defence,  it  would  shew  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  to  the  Colonies, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  that  they  were 
m  earnest  in  their  intention  to  retain  them,  and  I 
will  venture  to  predict  that  the  very  manifestation 
of  this  determination,  would  do  more  towards  the 
retention  of  them  than  the  Fortifications  themselves 
— the  British  Public,  who  have  great  confidence 
in  the  Integrity  and  Talents  of  the  present  Admi- 
nistration, would  set  a  greater  value  upon  Posses- 
sions which  the  Government  deemed  worthy  of  this 
exertion  for  their  defence.  The  InhubUants  of 
these  Colonies  would  not  be  led,  as  they  may  be 
by  these  Publications,  into  a  state  of  vacillation  be- 
tween the  character  of  British  Subjects  and  Ameri- 
can Citizens,  and  would  cherish  more  warmly  every 
sentiment  and  every  pursuit  that  tended  to  rivet 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  Parent  State 
'—and  the  United  States  would  weigh  well  the  con- 
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sequences,  before  they  made  any  attempt  to  wrest 
from  Great-Britain  possessions  which  she  showed 
herself  so  determined  to  preserve. 

I  beg  that  Your  Excellency  will  pardon  the 
freedom  I  now  take,  which  1  assure  you  originates 
in  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  Colony  over  which 
you  preside,  and  the  North-American  Colonies  in 
general,  attain  wealth,  peace  and  happiness,  under 
the  fostering  hand  of  the  Powerful  Country  from 
which  they  all  sprung.  f  ,    ..       , 

.:  I  have  the  honor  to  remainj.        j 

With  great  respect,  '      \  . 

Your  Excellency's 

Very  Humble  Servantj,. 

BRENTON  HALLIBURTON. 

Halifax^  JSbva- Scotia^  .    . 

December  10,  IS25.  _ 
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IT  should  afford  great  satisfaction  to- 
the  Inhabitants  of  British  America  to  observe  that 
the  attention  of  our  Statesmen  is  every  day  called 
more  and  more  towards  the  Colonies  on  this  Conti^ 
nent,  not  only  by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinions  in  Parliament,  but  by  nu- 
merous Writers  in  the  Public  Prints  and  Periodir 
cal  Publications  of  the  day. 

The  minds  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
been  so  much  occupied  by  the  important  events 
which  have  occurred  in  Europe  during  the  last  five 
and  thirty  years,  that  they  have  been  unable  to  al^ 
low  themselves  time  to  enquire  into  the  real  value 
of  these  Colonies,  and  we  should  therefore  rejoice 
if  this  subject  is  brought  to  their  consideration,  even. 
hy  those  who  deny  our  importance. 

It  is  contended  by  some  Writers  of  the  pre^ 
sent  day,  that  the  North-American  Colonies  are 
not  worth  the  expense  which  it  will  cost  the  Mo- 
ther Country  to  maintain  and  defend  them.  These 
Writers  do  not  say  that  the  Colonies  are  positively 
mischievous,  or  thatGreat-Britain  would  sustain  any 
injury  from  retaining  them  if  they  cost  her  nothing  ; 
but  they  lay  down  this  position—"  that  no  Colony 


*^  is  worth  retaining  unless  the  Mother  Country 
*'  derives  from  it  u  Revenue  equal  to  her  expendi- 
*'  ture  upon  it." 

But  may  we  not  ask  the  Advocates  of  this 
opinion,  whether  Founds,  Shillings  and  Pence, 
should  alone  engross  a  Statesman's  mind?  and  if 
the  adjustment  of  ar  account  of  profit  and  loss  is  the 
whole  duty  of  a  Politician? 

It  behoves  those  who  would  wish  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  retaining  or 
discarding  these  Colonies,  to  consider  well  the 
present  situation  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
fica.  During  the  long  contest  which  so  recently 
distracted  Europe,  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  that  Country  were  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  us  ;  and  their  Government  chose  to  declare 
War  upon  us  at  a  time,  when  the  freedom  not  only 
of  Great-Britain,  but  of  the  whole  World,  might  be 
said  to  depend  upon  the  event  of  the  Invasion  of 
Kussia  by  Buonaparte. 

^-  Circumstances  may  again  occur  to  excite  a. 
siniilar  disposition,  and  it  may  be  roused  into  actioiv 
at  a  period  still  more  inconvenient  than  that  which 
has  just  been  alluded  to — Should  not  our  States- 
men then  reflect  upon  the  means  by  which  this  bos- 
tile  disposition  may  be  best  averted  ;  and  how  it 
may  be  rendered  least  formidable  should  it  unfortu- 
nately be  excited. 

When  we  look  to  the  United  States  of  Ame-- 
rica,  we  see  a  People  of  British  descent — who  speak 
our  language,  adopt  our  laws,  and  who  inherit  our 
love  of  freedom  and  our  spirit  of  enterprise. 

We  see  this  energetic  People  rapidly  spread- 
lAg  themselves  over  an  immense  Continent,   con- 


♦aining  every  variety  of  climate,  and  capablo  of 
yielding  the  richest  j)roductions  of  tiio  eaiih — vvC 
can  set  no  bounds  to  tlie  population  which  such  a 
Country  may  in  future  maintain — and  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  asking  ourselves  if  they  are  not  destined 
to  become  formidable  Rivals  to  the  Naticms  in  Eu- 
rope; and  whether  it  does  not  behove  the  States- 
men of  that  portion  of  the  World  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  their  growing  power.  •  (,  " 

Now  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  circum- 
stance would  have  so  great  a  tendency  to  increase 
that  power,  as  the  surrender  of  these  Colonies  Co 
the  United  States — nay,  we  may  go  further,  and  de- 
lare  that  is  almost  the  only  measure  that  can  ren- 
der these  States  formidable  enemies  to  Creat- 
Britain. 

Separated  from  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  O- 
cean,  they  can  only  become  formidable  to  Nations  of 
that  Continent  as  a  Maritune  Power.  This  truth 
is  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  have  escaped  those  w  ho 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  present  Mistress  of  the  Sea : 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  (as  it  unfor- 
tunately is  by  many)  that  America  must  inevitably 
become  a  great  Maritime  Power ;  many  predict  that 
»he  will  be  so,  because  she  possesses  a  gre^i  extent 
of  Coast,  has  the  means  of  supporting  an  immense 
population,  and  abounds  in  rich  productions,  with 
which  she  can  carry  on  an  extensive  foreign  trade. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  a  Country  so  situated 
may  become  very  powerful  upon  the  ocean ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
will  very  soon  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Fleets  of 
any  of  the  European  Powers  in  future  wars.  But 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  France  and  Spain  jpossess     « 


,  .  ^ 

all  the  advantages  which  have  been  enumcratcdi- 
and  yet  their  united  naval  force  has  ever  been  une^ 
qual  to  overpower  that  of  Great-Britain.     And  to 
what  is  it  owing,  that  thirty  millions  of  Frenchmen, 
aided  by  ten  millions  of  Spaniards,  are  unable   to 
equip  and  mann  Fleets  sufficiently  powerfulto  de- 
stroy the  Navy  of  an  Island  which  does  not  possess 
half  that  population — principally  to  this  :  thai  the 
inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of  France  and  Spain, 
■which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  their  population, 
reside  in  a  Country  which  affords  them  the  means 
of  subsistence,  without  obliging  them  to  seek  it  a- 
broad,  and  they  are  therefore  indisposed  to  encoun- 
ter the  hardship  of  a  seaman's  life ;  whereas  Great- 
Britain  is  every  where  surrounded  by  the  ocean ; 
the  most  inland  parts  of  the  Island  are   not  very 
distant  from  the  sea — and  as  the  productions  of  th^ 
soil  would  not  support  a  very  numerous  population, 
a  large  proportion  of  its  people   are  compelled  to 
seek  their  subsistence  by  engaging  in  the  fisheries, 
or  in  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade  ;  and  it  is  from 
xiiis  hardy  and  enterprising  portion  of  her  subjects, 
that  Great-Britain  derives  the  means  of  establish- 
^  ing  and  maintaining  her  superiority  upon  the  ocean. 
Now  It  is  evident,  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  even  now,    resemble  the  Countries  of 
France   and  Spain  in  this  particular    more   thau 
Great-Britain;  and  as  their  people  recede  from 
the  ocean,  and  plant  themselves  in  the  vallies  be- 
yond the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  resemblance 
will  be  still  greater — by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  distant  regions  will  live  and 
die  without  ever  having  placed  their  feet  upon  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  and  w^ll  consequently  add  nothing 
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to  tlie  maritime  population  of  the  Country  :  tlio  rich 
productions  of  their  fertile  vallies  will  find  their  way 
to  New-Orleans,*and  there  provide  abundant  means' 
of  carrying  on  foreign  trade  ;  but  the  carriers  (  C 
these  productions  to  the  fr.reign  market  will  either 
be  foreigners,  or  natives  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

It  is  to  these  States  then  that  America  must 
look  to  provide  the  Seamen  who  are  to  mann  her  Na- 
vy, and  among  these  New- York  and  New-England 
will  stand  pre-eminent.  The  Southern  States  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolina's  and  Georgia,  it  is  true, 
carry  on  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  but,  indepen- 
dent of  their  being  destitute  of  any  very  commodi- 
ous harbours  for  ships  of  war  of  the  larger  classes, 
their  climate,  and  the  nature  of  their  population, 
equally  unfit  them  to  produce  hardy  and  enterpris- 
ing mariners.  They  have  few,  if  any,  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries,  and  are  therefore  destitute 
of  that  first  great  nursery  for  seamen.  The  mer- 
cantile sea-ports  to  the  southward  of  the  Delaware,^ 
will  doubtless  produce  a  very  respectable  number 
of  Sailors  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  but  as  it  is 
notorious  that  mercha!its  usually  navigate  their 
vessels  with  the  smallest  possible  number  of  hands, 
the  employment  of  these  men  in  the  Navy,  in  a 
country  where  the  labouring  classes  cannot  provide 
substitutes  for  them,  will  not  only  be  productive  of 
great  inconvenience  to  the  mercantile  interest,  but 
will  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticr.ble,  for  the 
American  Navy  to  procure  further  recruits  from  the 
Southern  States  after  it  has  made   its  first  sweep 

•  It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  exclusive  use  of  Steam  Boats 
upon  theMissisippi  will  even  lessen  the  number  of  fresh  leaterSailcti 
waicbiaiutothervvisehave  been  employed  upon  that  immenseRiver. 
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from  the  ships  of  the  merchants,  for  surely  those 
who  are  destined  to  wrest  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea  from  Great-Britain,  will  not  be  selected  from 
the  indolent  slaves  of  the  Southern  Planter. 

I  SUBMIT  it  then  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  will  reflect  seriously  upon  this  subject,  whether 
the  maritime  population  of  the  United  States  of 
America  must  not  be  principally  derived  from  New- 
York  and  New-England.  I  do  not  deny  that  sea- 
men will  frequently  be  met  with  from  other  portions 
of  the  Union,  but  I  mean  to  contend  that  these  are 
the  only  States  in  that  Union,  who  possess  a  po- 
pulation which,  by  their  habits  and  pursuits,  are 
calculated  to  raise  America  as  a  Naval  Power. 
Let  us  then  view  their  present  situation,  and  con- 
sider whether  there  is  much  probability  of  their  in- 
creasing the  means  they  now  possess  of  adding  to 
the  naval  strength  of  their  Country. 

The  States  of  New- York  and  New-England 
are  now  old  settled  Countries :  the  population  of  the 
former  may  become  more  numerous  in  the  back 
parts  of  the  Country,  but  an  increase  in  that  quar- 
ter will  add  but  little  to  her  maritime  strength.  But 
New-England,  and  the  south-eastern  parts  of  New- 
York,  are  already  so  fully  peopled  that  frequent 
emigrations  take  place  from  them  to  the  Inland 
States.  Massachusetts  does  not,  and  we  believe 
we  may  say  cannot,  raise  within  herself  Bread  to 
support  her  present  population,  and  therefore  caa 
liever  expect  to  increase  her  numbers  very  rapidly 
• — while  the  western  territory  offers  to  her  youth 
the  tempting  prospect  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  iu 
that  rich  country  upon  easier  terms  than  they  can 
procure  it  within  her  limits, 
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^'  Let  it  not  then  be  deemed  chimerical  to  say, 
that  America  has  no  immediate  prospect  of  becom- 
ing a  great  Naval  Power. 

If  the  confederation  of  these  States  continue, 
they  will  no  doubt  become  rich  and  powerful  to  a 
degree  that  may  defy  all  aggression — but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  they  will  acquire  a  Naval  Force  that 
will  prove  formidable  to  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
Germany  has  been  among  the  most  powerful  Na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  Austria  and  Hungary  now 
produce  valuable  articles  of  export,  but  these  Coun- 
tries, from  their  geographical  situations,  cannot 
produce  a  maritime  population,  other  Nations  have 
therefore  become  the  carriers  of  their  productions, 
and  they  have  never  possessed  any  power  upon  the 
ocean.  The  Inland  States  of  America  are  precise- 
ly in  the  same  situation,  and  I  close  these  obser- 
vations by  repeating,  first,  that  the  sources  of  the 
naval  power  of  America  must  be  principally  derived 
from  the  States  of  New- York  and  New- England ; 
and,  secondly,  that  there  will  be  no  great  increase 
of  the  maritime  population  of  those  States  until  the 
western  territory  is  fully  peopled.  When  these 
fertile  vallies  are  all  occupied,  and  no  longer  hold 
out  a  temptation  to  the  youth  of  the  Atlantic  States 
to  remove  thither,  then  they  must  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  Ancestors  in  Great-Britain :  and  if 
the  soil  of  their  native  country  will  not  yield  them 
a  subsistence,  they  must  seek  it  from  the  sea  which 
washes  its  shores — but  that  day,  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  by  all,  is  far  distant — Ages  must  elapse 
before  that  vast  Country,  through  which  the  Ohio, 
the  Missouri  and  the  Missisippi  roll,  will  afford  no 
further  room  for  the  enterprising  Emigrant. 
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•  i  IF  there  is  any  truth  in  theprecea- 
*ing  observations,  that  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca can  only  become  formidable  to  the  Nations  of 

'  Europe  as  a  Maritime  Power — that  their  maritime 
strength  must  spring  from  the  Maritime  States^ 
T.nd  can  only  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  Ma- 
ritime Population  of  these  States — it  follows  in^ 
cvitably  that  the  addition  of  other  Maritime  States 
to  that  Confederation,  must  increase  their  mari*- 
time  resources,  and  accelerate  the  period  when 
they  will  become  formidable  upon  the  ocean. 

I  HAVE  before  ventured  to  assert  that  no  cir*- 
cum  stance  would  have  so  great  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease that  power  as  the  surrender  of  these  Colo* 

'  nies  to  the  tjnited  States;  and  I  shall  now  endea-* 
Your  to  prove  this  assertion. 

Amekica  would  thereby  gain  an  immense  ad- 
dition to  her  Sea  Coast,  and  of  a  description  too  ve- 
ry superior  to  the  greater  part  of  that  which  she 
now  possesses,  for  the  formation  of  a  Maritime 
Population. 

I  SHALL  divide  this  Coast  into  three  portions. 
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The  first,  commencing  at  the  Bay  of  PassamaquO(3* 
dy,  where  the  American  line  now  terminates,  and 
running  from  thence  round  the  Bay  of  Fundy  along 
the  shores  of  New-Brunswick  and  Nova-Scotia,  to 
Cape  St.  Mary's. 

The  second,  running  from  Cape-St.  Mary's, 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Nova-Scotia  and  Cape- 
Breton,  to  Cape  North. 

The  third,  running  from  Cape-North,  a- 
long  the  western  side  of  Cape-Breton,  to  the  Gut 
of  Canso — thence  along  the  northern  shores  of  No- 
va-Scotia, to  the  Bay  of  Verte,  and  from  thence  a- 
long  the  Coast  of  that  part  of  New-Brunswick  and 
Canada  which  lays  upon  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  noble  River  from  which  that 
Gulf  takes  its  name.  '      -      " 

Each  of  these  three  divisions  contain  an  ex- 
tent of  Coast  equal  to  that  which  runs  from  New- 
York  to  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy  ;  which  may 
certainly  be  deemed  the  most  formidable  part  of 
that  now  possessed  by  America,  for  naval  purposes. 

In  the  first  section  we  commence  with  the  fine 
Bay  ofPassamaquoddy,  containing  several  Islands, 
whose  Inhabitants,  from  their  situation,  will  always 
be  sea-faring  persons — the  Town  of  St.  Andrews, 
in  this  Bay,  is  already  rising  into  mercantile  import- 
ance, and  is  resorted  to  by  numbers  of  European, 
ii'ishing,  and  Coasting  Vessels.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  St.  Andrew's  is  the  Town  of  St.  John, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  fine  River  of  the  same 
name,  which  supplies  it,  and  will  for  years  conti- 
nue to  supply  it,  with  immense  quantities  of  Tim- 
ber— many  hundred  Vessels  are  engaged  in  carry- 
ing this  Timber  to  feeat-Britain,  and  bringing  out 
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tlie  Supplies  of  British  Goods  which  the  ni-antf 
of  a  rapidly  encreasing  population  annually  de-» 
mand — Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  grc^t  ex- 
tent up  the  River,  as  well  as  in  many  other  si- 
tuations lurther  up  the  Bay,  on  the  New-Bruns- 
wick and  Nova-Scotia  Shores — and,  as  the  Capital 
of  the  Country  increases,  more  attention  is  paid  to 
the  construction  of  them,  and  they  will  very  soon 
bear  a  lM";h  character.  As  we  proceed  round  the 
Bay  of  A'  undy  to  the  Counties  of  Westmoreland,  in 
New-Brunswick,  Cumberland,  Colchester,  Hants, 
King's  County  and  Annapolis,  in  Nova-Scotia,  we 
meet  with  a  Country  the  greater  part  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  exceeded  in  point  of  fertility.  The  up- 
land is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  thousands  of  a- 
cres  of  most  valuable  marsh  have  already  been  re- 
claimed from  the  sea,  and  are  capable  of  maintain- 
ing ten  times  the  number  of  people  which  now  in* 
habit  these  Districts.  ^ 

This  Section  of  the  Coast  has  no  good  Har- 
bours, but  it  has  numerous  Rivers,  Inlets  and 
Creeks,  into  which  the  rapid  tides*  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  enable  Vessels  of  large  size  to  enter,  and 
when  those  tides  recede,  the  soft  muddy  bottoms  of 
these  Inlets  a.  Creeks  render  it  perfectly  safe 
even  for  heavy  lOaded  Vessels  to  rest  upon  them. 

Great  numbers  of  small  Craft,  owned  and  na- 
vigated by  the  Inhahitants  of  the  Country,  are  now 
met  with  on  this  Bay,  carrying,  from  the  places  I 
have  mentioned,  Gypsum  and  Lumber  (in  whicli 
the  country  abounds)  and  Agricultural  Produce, 
to  the  Ports  of  St.  John  and  St.  Andrews,  and  if 

*  These  Tides  rise  in  some  parts  ot  the  Bay,  30— in  others  41 
ex  5D— audm  some  from  60  to  70  feet 
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'ftiiese  Colonies  were  possessed  by  the  United  States 
it  would  be  filled  with  Vessels  of  a  larger  descrip- 
tion, conveying,  not  only  such  articles  in  much 
greater  quantities,  but  Coals  also,  (which  are  found 
in  abundance  at  the  head  of  the  Bay)  to  the  popu- 
lous Towns  of  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia, 
&c.  where  their  Cargoes  would  meet  with  a  ready 
sale.  The  navigation  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  at 
all  times  difficult,  and  in  particular  seasons  of  the 
year  it  is  dangerous,  but  the  People  who  reside  upon 
Us  shores  are  a  hardy,  enterprising  race — and  you 
can  scarcely  enter  the  house  of  a  Farmer  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  in  which  you  will  not  find  some 
member  of  the  family  quite  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  one  of  these  small  Vessels,  and  conducting  her 
in  safety  up  or  down  the  Bay — the  difficulty  and  the 
danger,  therefore,  will  only  tend  to  make  more 
expert  seamen  of  those  who  undertake  to  convey 
the  productions  of  that  country  to  market. 

At  Cape  St.  Mary's,  the  Fishing  Coast,  as 
it  may  be  termed,  commences,  and  runs  without  in- 
terruption along  the  whole  southern  and  eastern 
Shores  of  Nova-Scotia  and  Cape-Breton,  to  Cap6 
^orth.  This  line  of  Coast  is  pp  ^^iliarly  adapted 
to  produce  hardy  and  enterprising  .  k^nen.  With 
the  exception  of  the  small  Counlty  of  Lunenburg, 
which  lies  about  forty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Ha- 
lifax, no  part  of  this  Coast  can  support  an  agricultur- 
al population.  The  land  upon  these  shores  is,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  rocky  and  barren — containing  ma- 
ny spots  capable  of  affording  the  Fisherman  Pota- 
toes to  eat  with  his  Fish  5  but  few  which  can  repay 
the  man  who  devotes  his  labour  exclusively  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil    But  perhaps  no  part  of  thd 
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Vorld  is  more  favorably  situated  for  carrying  on  ex^' 
tensive  Fisheries — it  abounds  with  numerous  and 
Commodious  Harbours,  accessible  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,*  and  capable  of  affording  sheltuer  to  the 
largest  Vessels.  The  shores  swarm  with  Fish, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  injurious  effects  of  the  re- 
i^trictioiis  upon  our  Commlerce,  which  the  liberal  po- 
licy of  the  Mother  Country  is  now  about  to  remove, 
the  natural  advantages  of  this  part  of  Nova-Scotia 
has  induced  many  enterprising  Merchants  in  the 
Settlements  along  the  Coast,not  only  to  carry  on  the 
Shore  Fishery  to  a  great  extent,  but  to  employ 
Vessels  in  the  Labrador  and  Bank  Fishery  also, 
Now  that  these  restrictions  are  removed,  and  the 
Commerce  of  the  World  is  laid  open  to  us,  there 
tannot  be  a  doubt  that  our  population  upon  thi^ 
Coast  will  most  rapidly  increase — the  numbers  of 
the  Fishermen  will  very  soon  be  more  than  doubled 
--and  the  Supplies  which  these  Fisheries  will  re- 
quire, will  increase  the  coasting  trade  in  the  same 
i-atio  that  the  Fisheries  themselves  increase — thusi 
jproducing,  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  climate,  a 
Inost  extensive  nursery  for  hardy  Seamen. 

At  Cape-North  we  commence  the  third  sec- 
tion, and  although  it  is  true  that  the  navigation  of 
this  part  of  the  British  Possessions  in  America  id 
closed  during  four,  or,  in  unfavorable  seasons,  dur- 
ing five  months  of  the  year,  yet  during  the  othet 
seven  or  eight  months,  the  whole  Gulf  may  be  saidt 
to  be  whitened  with  the  canvass  of  Vessels  engaged 
in  the  Timber  Trade,  in  the  Labrador  and  Coast- 

*  As  I  wish  not  to  mislead  any  one  who  will  favor  these  observa* 
tions  wiih  a  perusal,  I  must  except  the  Harboun  of  Cape-firctCOi 
)yu)$  between  feJcatarUaa  Cape  Noxtb^ 
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iiig  Fisheries,  and  in  carrying  Supplies  of  Euro- 
pe an  and  West-India  Froduce,not  only  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the,  Inhabitants  of  this  Coast,  but  of  the 
rapidly  encreasing  population  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  Seven  hundred  sail  of  vessels  annually 
proceed  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence — upwards  of 
three  hundred  go  to  Miramichi,  and  as  many  more 
may  be  divided  among  the  Ports  of  Merrigomish, 
PictoU,  Tatamagushe,  Remsheg,  liichibucto  and 
other  Harbours,  between  the  Gut  of  Canso  and 
Miramichii  .  -         '  i  '      ,  - 

I  AM  aware  that  it  may  be  said,  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  Vessels  are  owned  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  that  if  these  Colonies  were  ceded  to 
America^  their  inhabitants  would  still  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  their  timber^  and  would  continue  to  require 
the  same  supplies  which  they  now  receive  from  the 
Mother  Country^  and  would  therefore  afford  the 
same  employment  to  British  Shipping, 

We  will  admit  that  this  might  be  the  easel 
during  a  state  of  peace  ;  I  say  might  be,  because 
it  is  certainly  more  probable  that  American  Ves- 
sels  would  be  substituted  for  British  to  carry  what 
would  then  be  the  productions  of  their  own  counv 
try,  to  market,  and  also  to  bring  back  the  supplies 
which  that  part  of  the  country  would  require.  But 
in  a  state  of  war,  Great-Britain  would  be  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  us,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  mischievous  alliance  between  America  and  the 
Northern  Powers  of  Europe,  where,  we  may  asb, 
would  Great-Britain  obtain  those  supplies  of  tim- 
ber and  other  articles  which  these  Colonies  are 
capable  of  producing,  and  which  she  may  command 
as  long  as  she  retains  them  in  her  own  possessioiL 
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The  supply  of  timber  is  almost  inexhaustiblife 
In  the  immense  forests  of  this  part  of  British  Ame- 
rica, and,  as  the  forests  are  cleared,  the  land,  parti* 
cularly  along  the  western  side  of  Cape- Breton,  the 
whole  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Nova-Scotia,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  ol  New- 
Brunswick,  is  well  calculated  for  cultivation,  and  is 
capable  of  maintaining  an  immense  population. — 
Numerous  Settlers  are  already  established  upon 
the  shores,  some  of  whem  devote  themselves  to  A- 
griculture,  others  to  the  Gulf  and  Labrador  Fishe- 
ries, and  some  engage  in  the  Coal  Trade  and  in 
Foreign  Commerce.  When  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  more  fully  peopled,  the  interior  communica- 
tion of  the  numerous  Ports  and  Harbours  in  the 
Gulf  must  create  ;an  extensive  Coasting  Trade, 
which  will  be  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  vessels 
of  the  Power  that  owns  the  surrounding  country. 

I  DO  not  proceed  to  prolong  the  coast  north- 
Ward  from  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Streights 
t)f  Bellisle,  and  from  thence  along  the  western  side 
of  Newfoundland  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  be- 
cause, although  the  first  part  of  that  coast  is  Bri- 
tish, yet  it  affords  no  home  for  Fishermen,  and,  as 
,  visitors,  during  the  fishing  season,  it  is  open  to  A- 
Jnerican  vessels  as  well  as  to  our  own,  and  the  re- 
mainder belongs  exclusively  to  the  French.  ^ 

Under  existing  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
CJoast  of  Labrador  may  afford  equal  facilities  for 
forming  Seamen  both  to  Great-Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca, but  if  the  whole  of  the  British  Possessions  in 
North  America  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would 
then  be  ecjually  complaisant  to  us.    It  is  not  impro* 
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liable  that  they  would  soon  deem  both  the  French 
and  ourselves  to  be  intruders  on  any  part  of  the 
Coast  of  North  America.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  to  Congress,  upon  a  late  oc* 
casion,  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  opportuni- 
ty to  which  he  then  alluded  to  intimate  to  the  Pow- 
ers of  Europe  that  the  Continent  of  North  Ameri- 
ca was  no  longer  subject  to  colonization  from  that 
side  of  the  water — and  if  Great-Britain  were  once 
expel  led  from  it,  the  slight  hold  which  France  hai 
would  soon  be  loosened.  r    F 

Let  us  here  pause,  and  behold  this  young  gi- 
gantic Republic,  in  possession  of  this  vast  addition 
to  her  sea  coast,  a  great  part  of  which  would  deny 
to  the  People  who  inhabited  it  a  subsistence  from 
the  soil,  but  would  afford  to  them  not  merely  a  sub- 
eistence,  but  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  from 
the  sea ;  and  the  remainder  capable  not  only  of 
supporting  a  numerous  population,  but  abounding 
in  Minerals  of  various  descriptions — in  inexhausti* 
ble  forests  of  Timber,  and  other  means  of  support- 
ing an  immense  Foreign  and  Coasting  Trade. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  numerous  Inhabitants 
of  thiis  extensive  coast,  who,  from  their  pursuits,  their 
habits,  their  laws,  their  language,  their  religion,  and 
their  feelings,  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Great-Britain  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  known  World,  and  who  are  now  well  disposed 
ito  continue  her  subjects.  Let  us,  I  say,  view  these 
persons  ranged  upon  the  side  of  her  enemies — let 
lis  see  them  manning  the  Fleets  of  hostile  Ameri- 
ca, and  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  subvert  that 
Power  which  they  are  now  desirous  to  support — let 
Mis  see  the  treasures  of  Great-Britain  lavished  t(» 
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carry  on  a  maritime  war  with  America,  into  which 
but  for  this  accession  of  strength,  the  latter  would 
not  perhaps  have  engaged- — and  then  let  us  asl^ 
ourselves  if  it  would  be  wise  in  those  who  can  retail^ 
them  as  subjects  of  Great-Britain,  to  relinquish 
them  to  America,  merely  because  they  do  not  di^ 
rectly  pay  into  her  Treasury  a  Revenue  equal  tQ 
the  expense  of  their  establishments. 

Are  all  the  wholesome  principles  which  former 
ly  regulated  the  conduct  of  British  Statesmen  tp 
be  forgotten.      When  France  endeavoured  ^o  esta- 
blish a  nursery  for  Seamen   on  this   side  of  th^ 
Atlantic,   Great-Britain  viewed  her   proceedings 
"with  the  most  jealous  eye — and  the  City  of  Lon-» 
don  was  illuminated  for    three  successive  nights, 
when  the  news  of  the   capture  of  I^oyisburg  was 
announced — was  it  the    acquisition   of  this   smalj 
Town,  which  is  now  reduced  to  ruins,  that  occasion-f 
ed  this   burst   of  joy — Nay,  were  the    rejoicings 
^^yhich  took  place  on  the  reduction  of  Canada  itself, 
owing  to  any  positive  advantages   the  Nation  ex^ 
pected  to  derive  from  this   addition  of  Territory? 
No,   it  was  the  blow  which  these  events  gave  tQ 
our   natural  enemy- — it  was  the   diminution  of  help 
means  to  do  us  further    harm,  in  our   future  eonr 
tests  with  her,  that  excited  our  exultation — and  it 
was  then  thought  that  the  money  which  the   re^- 
duction  of  these  places  cost,  as  well  as  that  whicji 
the  retention  of  them  would  require,  would  be  well 
expended  in  wresting  and  preserving  them  from 
the  hands  of  France;  and  shall  we  now,  for  the  sake^ 
of  saving  a  few  pounds,  abandon  a  much  more  im-. 
pprtant  Country,  to  a  Nation,  yyhq^  when  she  onc^ 
obtains  possession  of  the  coast  which  I  have  des-v 
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cribed,  will   become   more   formidfible  upon  th^. 
ocean,    than  Franco  has  ever  been. 

That  Nation  has  already  evinced  a  disposi* 
lion  to  rank  herself  among  th'^  enemies  of  Great; 
Britain,  and  the  events  of  the  last  short  War  had 
a  strong  tendency  in  encreaso  the  natural  vanity 
of  the  Americans,  and  to  induce  them  to  believe 
that  they  alone  are  capable  of  coping  with 
{Englishmen  upon  the  Seas ;  nor  let  us  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  this 
idea — they  are  descended  from  Britons — they  have 
the  spirit  and  the  energy  of  freemen  ;  the  climate 
of  the  northern  portion  of  tlieir  Country  is  calculat- 
ed to  make  them  hardy,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  are  even  now  contemptible   foes.  - 

It  remains  for  Great -Britain  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  maritime  population  of  the  Country 
which  I  have  described,  shall  add  to  her  strength, 
or  to  that  of  this  growing  rival. 

The  Inhabitants  of  British  America  have  no 
desire  to  change  their  national  character,  and  wiH 
feel  diposed  to  cling  to  the  Mother  Country,  as 
long  as  she  fosters  and  protects  them.  Does  not 
sound  policy  then  require  that  she  should  do  so? 
Should  a.  Country  which  will  be  capable  of  adding 
so  much  to  her  own  maritime  strength,  and  the 
loss  of  which  would  add  so  much  to  that  of  another^ 
find  a  rival  Nation,  be  voluntarily  abandoned  b/ 
Qreat  Britain.  v^ 
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IT  may  be  said  by  those  who  ar6 
unfriendly  to  the  retention  of  these  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  that  the  very  auguments  which  I  have 
adduced  to  prove  how  much  they  would  add  to  the 
jiaval  resources  of  the  United  States,  shew  their 
value  to  that  Country,  that  the  retention  of  them 
therefore  must  lead  to  contests  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  if  they  were  once  surrendered  to 
them,  all  subjects  of  dispute  between  Great-Britain 
and  America  would  be  removed. 
,Vi  These  two  positions,  that  the  retention  of 
these  Colonies  must  lead  to  contests  between 
Great-Britain  and  America ;  and  that  the  cessioiji 
©f  them,  to  the  latter,  would  remove  all  causes  qi 
luture  difference  appear  to  be  very  plausible,  but 
let  us  enquire  if  they  are  souad. 

I  ADMIT,  that  if  America  was  governed  by  a 
Monarch — or  even  if  that  Country  consisted  of  one 
vast  Republic,  that  the  acquisition  of  these  Colo- 
nies would  be  so  great  an  addition  to  their  mari- 
time strength,  that  those  who  administered  their  af- 
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fairs  would  never  rest,  until  they  had  atchieved» 
conquest  which,  under  either  of  those  forms  of  Go- 
vernment, sound  policy  would  urge  them  to  make — 
but  instead  of  being  one  entire  Republic — they  con- 
sist of  a  confederation  of  Republics,  and  the  Con- 
gress is  composed  of  Persons  who  receive  a  dele- 
gated power  from  various  States,  that  are  not  only 
destitute  of  common  interest  upon  many  essential 
points — but  whose  interests  frequently  clash  with 
each  other. 

The  Southern  States  on  the  Atlantic,  have 
no  desire  to  increase  the  political  influence  of 
New- York  or  JN  ew-England, — The  Virginians, 
who  take  the  lead  among  the  former,  look  with 
great  jealousy  upon  Massachusetts,  which  State 
has  twice  wrested  the  Presidency  from  her  hands ; 
and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Western  Territory  begia 
to  look  upon  both  as  usurpers  of  that  power  and 
influence  in  the  General  Government,  which  their 
growing  importance  teaches  them  to  believe  should 
belong.to  them. 

'-  •  Under  these  circumstances  neither  the  Re- 
presentatives from  the  Western  Territory,  nor  those 
from  the  Southern  States,  would  be  very  desirous 
to  engage  in  a  war  which  would  interrupt  the  saf|^ 
transmission  of  their  valuable  productions  to  mar- 
ket, merely  to  acquire  a  Country  which  would  add 
so  much  to  the  political  weight  and  influence  of 
New-England.  , 

If  the  Coast,  which  I  have  described,  was  ad- 
ded to  the  American  Possessions,  our  interests 
and  those  of  New-England  would  be  precisely  the 
^ame,  and  the  Citizens  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  New- 
Brunswjck,  would  certainly  enlist  under  the  Bau- 
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j\er  of  Massachusetts  in  all  political  contests,  eithei^ 
In  Congress  or  for  the  Presidential  Chair. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  the  former  leader  of  the  Poliv 
ticians  of  Virginia,  was  so  well  aware  of  the  influ- 
ence which  Foreign  Commerce  was  calculated  to. 
give  to  the  States  concerned  in  navigation,  that 
he  invariably  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Southern  and  Inland 
States,  that  they  had  no  interest  in  encouraging 
theAmericancarryingtrr.de — that  it  only  tended 
to  embroil  them  with  Foreign  Nations  ;  and  that 
it  was  their  best  policy  to  remain  at  home,  ami 
sell  their  native  productions  to  the  Foreigners^ 
who  came  to  their  own  shores  in  search  of  them. 
This  policy  was  indignantly  resisted  by  the  New 
England  States,  who  saw  that  it  must  prove  ruin- 
ous to  them — but  it  had  numerous  advocates  to  the 
southward,  and  in  the  States  beyond  the  Allegha- . 
ny,  until  the  French  influence,  which  prevailed  in 
the  American  Cabinet,  involved  that  Country  i$ 
a  War  with  Great-Britain. 

The  unexpected  brilliancy  which  attended 
some  of  the  American  atchievements  at  sea,  dur? 
ing  that  war,  enlisted  the  national  pride  on  the 
side  of  the  Seamen,  and  we  have  recently  heard 
but  little  of  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Jefferson's — but 
the  principles,  upon  which  it  was  founded,  still  sub- 
sist in,  and  are  perhaps  inseparable  from,  the 
American  Confederation.  We  cannot  therefore 
expect  to  see  the  same  earnest  desire  to  make  this 
conquest,  on  the  part  of  the  American  Congress^ 
(with  whom  the  power  of  declaring  War  is  solely 
vested)  that  we  should  witness  in  a  Government^|^ 
where  these  conflicting  interests  did  not  exist.    -' 
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It  is  therefore  very  probable,  that  if  Greats. 
Britain  manifests  a  resolute  determination  to  re- 
tain her  Possessions  in  North- America,  that  the 
Representatives  of  the  Southern  and  Inland  States, 
who  form  a  vast  majoiity  over  those  of  New-Eng- 
land, will  not  subject  their  property  to  spoliation, 
by  engaging  in  a  contest  with  the  Mistress  of  the 
Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  a  portion  of  the  Union  which  both  consi-^ 
der  as  a  rival. 

But,  secondly — will  it  follow  that  if  these  Co- 
lonies were  ceded  to  America,  all  causes  of  differ- 
ence would  be  removed  between  the  two  countries. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  measure  must  in- 
crease the  power  of  America  ;  and  in  politics  it  is 
too  often  deemed  that  power  is  right — for  those 
>vho  have  power  to  assert  a  claim,  which  it  is  their 
interest  to  make,  generally  conclude  that  they  have 
the  right  also  so  to  do — and  therefore,  in  all  the 
differences  which  may  hereafter  arise  between  the 
conflicting  interests  of  two  commercial  Nations, 
vA.merica,  when  her  power  is  thus  increased,  will 
assume  a  higher  tone,  and  feel  more  disposed  to 
support  her  claims  by  arms,  than  she  will  do  if  she 
does  not  acquire  this  accession  of  maritime  strength, 
^^t  may  be  also  observed,  that  while  the  Inhabitants 
of  these  Colonies  remain  subjects  of  Great-Britain, 
it  is  their  interest  that  she  should  retain  her  Pos- 
sessions in  the  West-Indies,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  their  character  as  British  Subjects 
gives  to  them  over  the  Americans  in  those  Islands. 

But  as  soon  as  they  became  American  Citi- 
?5ens  their  interests  would  be  directly  the  reverse, 
pd  tbe^  would  join  with  all  the  Atlantic  States  in 
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America,  in  urging  the  American  Government  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  possessing  itself  of"" 
those  Islands — what  the  result  would  be  I  do  not 
attempt  to  predict,  but  1  think  it  will  not   be  de- 
nied that  the  augmentation  to  her  naval  force,  which; 
the  possession  of  these  Colonies  would  give  to  A- 
merica,  and  her  vicinity  to  the  scene  of  contest, 
would  enable  her  to  become  a  much  more  formida- 
ble enemy  to  Great-Britain  in  that  quarter  than 
prance  or  Spain  have  ever  proved ;  and  the  natives 
of  the  British  West-India  Isles,   (who  have  fre- 
quently manifested  a  sufficient  portion  of  republican; 
spirit)  would  feel  much  less  repugnance  in  yielding 
to  the  dominion  of  America,  than   they   would  to 
that  of  any  of  the  Foreign  Governments  of  Europe. 

They  would  recollect  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Rulers  of  that  Country  are  themselves  inte- 
rested in  guarding  iherights  (as  they  consider  them) 
of  the  Proprietors  of  Slaves,  and  might  perhaps, 
think  that  their  interests  as  slave-holders  would  be 
taken  better  careSofby  the  American  Congress  than 
by  the  British  Parliament,  with  whose  recent  pro- 
ceedings upon  that  subject  the  West-India  Plant-- 
ers  are  very  generally  dissatisfied. 

These  things  should  certainly  be  maturely 
considered  before  it  is  decided  that  the  North  A- 
merican  Colonies  are  of  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  Mother  Country. 
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SHOULD  the  result  of  the  delibe- 
Tations  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, be  in  favor  of  retaining  the  North- American 
Colonies,  this  is  the  period,  of  all  others,  in  which 
they  should  manifest  that  opinion  most  publicly. 

The  recent  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon 
the  Colonial  Commerce,  and  the  attention  which 
has  been  paid  to  the  Memorials  of  the  Colonists 
upon  this  subject,  has  had  the  happiest  effects  upon 
the  minds  of  Hi§  Majesty's  Subjects  in  this  por- 
tion of  his  Dominions. 

io  If,  then,  the  two  great  measures,  of  putting 
these  Colonies  into  a  respectable  state  of  defence, 
and  of  re-modelling  the  Colonial  Governments  iti 
such  a  manner  as  to  remedy  the  evils  which  now 
exist  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  injudi- 
ciously divided  into  so  many  separate  Provinces^ 
should  be  attempted  under  the  auspices  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  they  would  find  the  public 
mind  disposed  to  view  their  measures  in  a  favora- 
.ble  light,  and  the  clamor  of  locals  and  personal 
interest,  which  will  ever  be  excitea  against  th'^ 
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re-imion  of  the  Provinces  will  probably  have  lesi 
effect  now  than  at  any  other  time. 

But  when  I  talk  of  a  re- union  of  the  Provinces, 
I  by  no  means  wish  to  be  considered  as  an  advo- 
tate  for  uniting  the  British  Colonies  in  North- A- 
cierica  under  one  Confederate  Government. 

This  plan  has,  I  know,  been  proposed,  but  I 
deem  it  not  merely  useless  but  mischievous. 

The  local  Legislatures,whenthe  limits  of  their 
several  jurisdictions  are  properly  arranged,  are  much 
better  adapted  to  guard  and  to  guide  the  local  in- 
terests of  these  Colonies  than  a  general  Legislature 
fpr  British  North-America  can  ever  be  ;  and 
therefore  the  locrl  Legislatures  will  never  willing- 
ly surrender  the  rights  which  they  hovir  possess—^ 
but,  say  the  advocates  for  this  plati,  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  annihilating  the  local  I^egislatures,  but 
of  authorising  them  to  send  Delegates  to  the  Ge- 
neral Confederate  Government,  who  are  to  look  to 
the  common  interests  and  defence  of  the  whole, 
and  have  a  cohtroul  in  all  matters  of  Revenue,  which 
they  are  to  apportion  among  the  Several  Colonies, 
fdic  the  disposal   of  their  own    local  Legislatures. 

1  WOULD  in  the  first  place  observe  that  Con- 
federate Governments  are  ever  Governments  of 
intrigue  and  of  compromise.  In  a  Country  like  the 
.United  States  of  America  the  Act  of  Confedera- 
tion was  a  wise  measure,  because  it  prevented  thfe 
several  States  from  engaging  in  wars  with  each 
other,  and  increased  their  power  to  resist  k  foreign 
6nemy — thereby  securing,  so  long  as  it  shall  last, 
peace  at  home,  and  respect  abroad. 

But  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  Imperial  Par-* 
Jiament  is  a  much  better  bond  of  union  for  us^  than. 
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^,  Confederation  of  these  Provinces  can  be.  Oil* 
r  rovince  cannot  declare  war  upon  another,  nor  can 
any  Nation  invade  us  without  becoming  the  ene- 
hiy  of  the  British  Empire. 

Thus  the  great  advantages  Of  confederation 
are  gained  upon  much  better  terms ;  and  I  will 
therefore  dismiss  the  consideration  of  this  proposal 
with  these  remarks: 

If  the  Confederate  Government  should  have 
inuch  power  to  interfere  with  the  local  Legislatures, 
they  would  either  weaken  the  connexion  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  by  turning 
the  attention  of  those  Legislatures  from  the  Go- 
vernment at  home,  to  which  they  now  always  look 
in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  to  which  they  should  ever 
be  encouraged  to  look  ;  or  they  would  excite  dis- 
content and  jealousy  in  the  local  Legislatures  by 
their  interference. 

If  they  had  not  such  power,  then  they  would 
have  very  little  to  do,  and,  like  other  idlers,  would 
t)robably  fall  into  mischief. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  British 
North-America  is  now  divided  into  too  many  sepa- 
rate Governments,  and  that  those  interests  are  now 
committed  to  the  charge  of  two  or  three  distinct 
Legislatures  (who  frequently  come  to  different  con- 
clusions upon  them)  which  ought  to  be  under  the 
general  superintendance  of  one.  This  observation 
Jtpplies  most  forcibly  to  the  Canadas,  where  the 
Revenue  of  the  Upper  Government  is  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  that  of  the  Lower  ;  and  where  the  ge- 
neral interest  of  the  whole  imperiously  demands  that 
|l  union  of  the  two  Provinces  should  take  place. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this  measure 
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lias  been  abandoned — the  ferment  which  the  prd* 
posal  must  excite,  where  local  and  personal  inter* 
est  in  both  Provinces,  and  national  prejudice  in 
Lower  Canada,  induce  so  many  to  mislead  them- 
selves and  others  in  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, had  been  fully  roused,  and  would  not  hav6 
shewn  itself  more  strongly  if  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  firmly  persisted  in  the  measure. 

Whenever  tne  proposal  is  renewed,  this  fer- 
ment will  be  renewed  also  5  and,  as  it  proved  suc- 
cessful in  the  last  instance,  will  probably  be  mani- 
fested with  increased  violence,  but  the  permanent 
good  which  will  result  from  the  measure  must 
ultimately  overcome  it. 

Upper-Canada  will  so  soon  feel  the  advan- 
tnges  of  it,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
discontent,  which  it  will  excite,  will  soon  subside  in 
that  Province,  and  the  British  Inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada,  who  comprise  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
wealth,  information  and  talents,  of  the  Country, 
will,  very  generally,  be  its  advocates. 

National  prejudice,  and  the  influence  ofde* 
signing  men,  over  an  uninformed  populace,may  keep 
the  ferment  alive  for  some  time  among  the  French 
Canadians:  but  surely  the  Imperial  Parliament 
ought  not  to  be  deterred,  by  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance, from  adopting  a  measure  which  would  so 
greatly  advance  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  this  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 

Le  t  the  public  faith  be  most  scrupulously  kept 
Svith  the  French  Inhabitants  of  Canada  :  let  their 
Religion  and  their  Laws  be  confirmed  to  them  in  the 
Act  of  Union  5  and  let  the  most  positive  instructions 
be  given  to  the  King's  Representative  there,  never 
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to  assent  to  afty  Bill  that  invades  these  rights— 
but  let  not  a  state  of  things  continue  which  gives  to 
the  French  the  entire  mastery  over  His  Majesty's 
English  Subjects  in  that  Colony,  and  excludes  the 
most  loyal  and  best  informed  portion  of  the  populati- 
on from  any  share  in  the  discussion  of  their  interests 
in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
" '  The  union  of  Nova-Scotia,  New- Brunswick  and 
trince  Edward  Island,  Under  one  Government,  is 
Jiot  of  such  paramount  necessityj  but  it  would  be 
attended  with  great  advantages  :  it  is  much  to  be 
lartiented  that  they  were  ever  erected  into  separate 
Governments,  and  some  difficulty  may  attend  the 
reduction  of  them  again  into  one :  but  so  many  be- 
nefits would  result  from  it,  that  I  think  there  is 
sufficient  good  sense  in  these  Colonies  to  induce 
'  the  majority  of  them  to  approve  of  the  measure. 

It  should  not  however  depend  upon  the  pre* 
judiced  view  which  the  Colonists  may  take  of  this 
subject,  but  upon  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  whose  supreme  Power  must 
extend  over  all  His  Majesty's  Dominions.  I  am 
no  advocate  for  the  unconstitutional  exertion  of 
that  power,  and  I  trust  that  August  Body  will 
never  display  a  disposition  to  infringe  the  rights 
of  His  Majesty's  Colonial  Subjects— but  whether 
it  is  more  desirable  that  we  should  exercise  those 
rights  under  the  guidance  and  superintendance  of 
three  local  Legislatures  or  of  one,  is  a  subject  up- 
on which  they  can  form  a  more  unprejudiced 
opinion  than  we  can.  As  an  Individual  I  acknow- 
ledge my  opinion,  that  as  the  pursuits  and  inter- 
ests of  Nova-Scotia, New  Brunswick  ^ndPrince  Ed- 
Ward  Island,  are  very  similar,  that  those  pursuits  and 
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Interests  would  be  best  forwarded  and  guarded  by 
being  placed  under  the  protection  of  one,  rather  than 
continued  under  the  separate  care  of  three  Legisla* 
tures,  but  others  may  be  of  a  different  opinion* 
Might  it  not  be  a  judicious  measure  to  appoint  two 
sets  of  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  this  subject. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Canadas  to  be 
joined  by  two  discreet  Inhabitants — one  of  Low- 
er, the  other  of  Upper  Canada — to  be  nominated  by 
the  respective  Governors  of  those  Colonies,  under 
instructions  from  Home — and  the  other  for  these 
Atlantic  Provinces,  to  be  joined  by  an  Inhabitant 
from  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova-Scotia,  and 
New-Brunswick,  to  be  appointed,  under  similar 
Instructions,  by  the  Governors  of  those  Provinces^ 

A  Mass  of  imformation  might  thus  be  collect- 
ed which  would  enable  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  bringing  this  mea- 
-sure  before  Parliament,  and  the  attention  to  thfe 
iuture  Government  and  security  of  the  Colonies, 
'which  would  thus  be  manifested,  would  convince 
hoih  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  the 
United  States— that  Great-Britain  had  no  intention 
of  relinquishing  her  dominion  oyer  her  Possessions 
in  this  Hemisphere. 
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THE  preceding  observations  haver 
Been  directed  against  those  Writers  who  have  as- 
•umed,  as  a  general  position — "  that  no  Colony  is 
*^  worth  retaining  unless  the  Mother  Country  de- 
*'  rives  from  it  a  Revenue  equal  to  her  expenditure 
upon  it:"*  and  an  humble^  attempt  has  been  made 
to  induce  His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  think  that 
the  North  American  Colonies  are  valuable  appen- 
dages to  the  British  Crown,  independently  of  all 
considerations  of  pecuniary  profit  and  loss. 

The  Writer  of  these  pages  does  not  boast  of 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  politf- 
cal  economy  which  would  enable  him  to  unravel 
all  the  intricacies  of  that  perj^lexing  science,  and 
to  prove  to  demonstration  that,  although  these  Co- 
lonies do  not  directly  pay  into  the  Treasury  of 
Great-Britain  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  is  annu- 
ally issued  from  it  for  their  support  and  defence, 
they  do  indirectly  increase  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  Mother  Country  in  a  degree 
^hat  renders  her  no  loser  by  them  upon  the  whol^i  - 
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yet  he  thinks,  that  might  well  admit  of  proof  from 
the  Pens  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  ta 
the  consideration  of  such  subjects. 

Indeed  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  who  are 
strong  advocates  for  ridding  Great-Britain  of  the 
incumbrance  of  her  Colonies,  do  not  deny  that  she 
derives  advantages  from  her  commerce  with  them, 
in  common,  however,  with  that  which  she  carries 
on  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  but  they  are  of  opi- 
nion that  she  would  derive  the  same  advantages 
from  them  which  she  now  does,  if  they  were  inde- 
pendent of  all  connexion  with  her. 

They  contend  that  as  long  as  the  manufactures 
of  Great-Britain  are  superior  to,  and  cheaper  than, 
those  of  other  Nations,  that  she  will  ever  experi- 
ence the  same  demand  lor  them  that  she  now  does  ; 
but  they  gravely  tell  us  that  it  will  be  of  little  im- 
portance whether  these  manufactures  are  carried 
to  market,  or  the  returns  from  them  are  brought 
to  Great-Britain,  in  Foreign  or  in  British  Ships — 
that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  ^'  that  an  extensive 
*'  mercantile  is  necessary  to  the  possession  of  a 
*'  great  warlike  Navy" — '^  that  all  that  is  requir- 
'*'  edfor  the  attainment  of  Naval  Power  is  the  com** 
*'  mand  of  convenient  Harbours,  and  of  wealth 
'*'  sufficient  to  build]Jand  mann  ships^' — and  "  that, 
'*'  however  paradoxical  it  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
*^it  is  nevertheless  unquestionably  true,  that  the 
^  ^^  JMavy  of  Great-Britain  might  he  as  formidable 
^'  OS  it  now  isy  or^  if  that  was  desirable^  infinitely 
^^more  so,  though  we  had  not  a  single  Merchant 
.i'ShipJ^ 

f        These  sage  Reviewers  proceed  to  tell  us  ve- 
tty  gravely  that  the  Merchant  Service  is  a  v^rj 
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<<  round  ahout  method  of  brecdmt^  Sailors'^''  for  ih^ 
Navy,  and  that  it  would  be  a  much  better  plan  to 
*'  breed  up  Sailors  directly  in  Men  of  War : "  to  ef- 
fect which,  these  advocates  for  discarding  the  Colo- 
nies, on  account  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  thciUf 
propose  th:it  Great-Britain  should  always  keep  a- 
float  a  sufl  cient  number  of  Men  of  War,  manned 
wholly  during  peace  with  able-bodied  Seamen,  to 
enable  her,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  with  the 
addition  of  the  proportion  of  Landsmen  and  Boys 
allowed  by  the  Admiralty,  to  equip  a  fleet  worthy 
of  the  Mistress  of  the  Sea  !:! 

Had  the  wise  Gentlemen  who  conduct  this 
Review  had  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Natio^i 
during  the  last  ten  years,  those  rows  of  floating  Cas- 
tles which  have  so  lopg  been  lying  in  idleness  at 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth  and  Chatham,  would  not 
have  excited  the  anxiety  which  John  Bull  so  late- 
Jy  felt  lest  his  Bulwarks  were  mouldering  with  the 
dry  rot— they  would  have  been  ploughing  their 
own  element  ;  contending  with,  and,  of  cou -se, 
sometimes  suffering  from,  its  fury — filled  with  the 
choicest  Seamen,  who  would  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  servile  task  of  adding  to  the  Natipn's 
.wealth  in  the  employment  of  humble  individuals, 
and  would  have  been  nobly  occijpied  in  consuming 
-the  Revenues  of  the  Country,  and  cruizing  in  quest 
,of  a  non-existing  foe  ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  as 
•these  Sailors  are  to  be  trained  up  in  Men  of  War, 
.that  the  Fleets  in  which  they  are  to  be  trained  are 
not  to  lie  like  Guard  Ships,  at  their  mporings.—- 
JVo,  these-  costly  nurseries,  with  their  full  qomple- 
jinent   of  abl^-bodied .  Seamen,   whose   services 
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ivill  only  be  obtained  by  paying  to  them  thei 
highest  rate  of  wages,  must  proceed  to  sea,  and 
there  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  ancf 
such  of  them  as  escape  from  it  will  return  into 
port  to  refit,  and  give  ample  employment  to  a  nu- 
merous host  of  carpenters,  shipwrights,  ropemakers, 
blacksmiths,  &c.  &c.  &c.  who  would  all  be  rescued 
from  the  degradation  of  looking  up  to  private  per- 
sons for  a  subsistence,  by  procuring  employment  in 
the  Ship-Yards  of  our  Merchants,  and  become 
respectable  salaried  Servants  of  their  King  and 
Country. 

But  this  is  realTy  too  serious  a  subject  for  badir 
iiage,and  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  bring  one's 
self  to  answer  people  seriously  who  hold  the  mon- 
strous position  that  a  Nation,  whose  greatness  is 
founded  upon  her  naval  power,  should  be  indifferent 
to  her  mercantile  marine — who  tell  us  that  conve- 
Dient  harbours,  and  wealth  sufficient  to  build  and 
mann  ships,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  attain- 
jment  of  naval  power. 

Has  not  France,has  not  Spain,  convenient  har- 
bours, and  have  they  not  each  had  ample  revenues 
in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  to  build,  and  to  pay 
lor  the  manning  of.  Fleets ;  have  they  not  also 
been  animated  with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  crush 
the  naval  power  of  Great-Britain,  and  have  they 
not  been  unable  to  do  so,  because,  although  they 
had  abundance  of  men  to  place  upon  the  decks  of 
their  ships,  they  were  destitute  of  seamen  to  ma- 
nage them. 

That  great  Statesman,  Mr.  Burke,  laid  it  doWn 
ias  an  axiom,  that  experience  was  our  surest  guidfe 
either  in  political  or  private  life^    and  until  thesd 
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'Gentlemen  can  point  out  to  us  an  instanee,  in  whicli 
a  Nation,  possessing  commodious  harbours  and  a- 
bundant  wealth,  has  attained  to  permanent  naval 
power  without  a  respectable  maritime  population, 
let  us  pursue  the  beaten  track.*  .        . , 

Let  us  leave  our  Merchants,  wlio  are  engaged 
either  in  foreign  commerce,  in  the  coasting  trade,  or 
in  the  fisheries,  to  devise  schemes  for  the  cheapest 
and  most  effectual  mode  of  procuring  those  seamen 
in  time  of  peace  which  their  respective  pursuits  re- 
quire, and  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  individual 
interest  and  sagacity  will  effect  the  object  of  creat- 
ing and  preserving  a  maritime  population  more  effec- 
tually, and  upon  better  terms,  than  the  Government 
can  do.  Let  us  not,  by  the  adoption  of  this  scheme, 
withdraw  from  their  service  thousands  of  the  best  of 
seamen,  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  Nation,  either  in 
idleness  or  in  unproductive  activity  ;  and  increase 
the  expense  of  navigating  our  merchant  ships,  by 
raising  wages  in  the  degree  that  this  demand,  or 
rather  this  unnecessary  employment  of  seamen, 
would  inevitably  occasion;  and  thus  drive  those 
whose  interest  it  now"  is  to  give  bread  to  British 
Seamen,  to  carry  on  their  business  in  the  Ships  of 
Foreigners. 

Let  us  not  too  hastily  adopt  the  opinion,  that 
as  long  as  British  Manufactures  are  better  and 
cheaper  than  those  of  other  Nations,  that  we  shall 
always  enjoy  the  same  share  of  commerce  that  we 
jaow  do,  and   that  it  is  unimportant  whether  this 

•  I  h<^e  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  will  not  refer  us,  in  support 
of  their  position,  to  the  Fleets  of  Boats,  of  ancient  days,  with 
their  three  Banki  of  Oars,  armed  Frowsj  and  Legions  of  Soldiert 
to  fight  then. 
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(Potttoetce  r^  earned  on  in  British  or  in  ForeignT^i^ 
isfels.  While  all  things  flow  smoothly,  the  Indivi- 
duals of  every  Country^  will  naturally  seek  to  sup- 
fly  theii"  wants  upon  the  best  terms,  and  Will  there-* 
fore  resort  to  that  Country  which  can  stipply  them 
with  the  best  and  cheapest  articles*  but  Govern- 
ments rtiay  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  and 
eontrotll  thewishesof  their  People  in  this  respect!. 
Great-Britain  is  equally  hated  and  feared  in  En* 
rope — and  the  Governments  of  that  Continent 
would  willingly  see  the  Sceptre  of  the  Ocean  trans- 
ferred to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Distant  Ameri- 
ca could  not  interpose  that  barrier  which  the  Naval 
Power  of  Great-Britain  has  so  often  enabled  her  to 
do  to  European  Ambition,  and  if  that  poWel*  wertii 
©nee  lost,  where  shall  we  find  a  counterpoise  for 
that  of  France,  whose  ambition  has  so  frequently 
threatened  the  liberties  of  the  Continental  Nations^ 
and  the  destruction  of  our  own. 

Let  us  remember  the  declaration  of  the  gteat- 
tst  Politician  and  Warrior  that  France  has  posses- 
sed for  ages  :  that  all  he  required,  to  render  that 
Country  powerful  upon  the  Ocean,  was  Ships^ 
Colonies  and  Commerce ;  and  as  the  result  of  his 
observation,  upon  the  wants  of  France,  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  experience  of  the  advantages  which  have 
iffesulted  to  Great-Britain  from  such  possessions, 
Jet  us  support  and  cherish  them  with  the  most 
inxious  care. 

*^  >  Lfit  speculative  Politicians  amuse  them* 
;«el\ies  with  their  discussions  upon  minor  subjects-^ 
but  let  them  not  be  encouraged  to 

SPORT  WITH  OUR  PALLADIUM, 
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